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THE FRANKLIN PRIMER. 


The Franklin Primer, or Lessons in Spelling and Reading, 
adapted to the understanding of children ; composed and published 
by a Committee, appointed for the purpose by the School Conven- 
tion of Franklin County, May 25, 1826. Greenfield, Mass. 
18mo. pp. 36. 

Since we published (p. 32) a brief notice of this Primer, ex- 
tracted from the American Journal, we have obtained a copy and 
examined for ourselves. Our expectations, though high, have 
been fully met. The book is, indeed, improperly denominated 
a Primer, for it is not well adapted to the use of beginners in 
the art of reading and spelling ; but for those who have made 
some little progress,—who have been through Mr. Worcester’s 
Primer, or through one third part of the Pestalozzian Primer,— 
it contains the best lessons we have ever seen. The style and 
sentiments are perfectly suited to the capacity ofa child. 
Every sentence is a picture of something that is familiar to a child, 
and is expressed in language which a child understands. It is the 
style of conversation. It is simple, natural, and lively. It is well 
suited to banish monotony, artificial tones, and every species of 
dulness in reading ; and to form a habit of reading with empha- 
sis, with spirit, with propriety. Let children read only such 
books as this, and have parents and instructers who know how to 
wad to a child, and how to talk with a child about what he reads, 
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and they will acquire—no matter how soon—an invincible re- 
pugnance to reading, what they cannot understand. 

The lessons are also well suited to be used in teaching a child 
to spell. This object is kept continually in view by the author— 
for this book appears to be mostly, if not entirely, original, and 
not a mere compilation, like nearly all our school lessons for 
children ; the coinpilers of which, however, seldom give any 
credit for what they have borrowed. The lessons are on sub- 
jects, which afford the ingenious author an opportunity to intro- 
duce a great variety of just such words, as children—and men 
too—ought to learn how to spell. In some of the lessons, there 
are so inany words, which, though in comm»n use, are difficult to 
spell, that the child will find his task too hard, unless he has quite 
a short lesson at a time ; but these difficult words relate to such 
objects, and are introduced in such a connection, as cannot fail 
to throw a charm over the Jesson, and to sweeten the toil which 
the child may find necessary in order to get it thoroughly. The 
author has contrived, in several instances, tointroduce, near each 
other, words which are the same in sound, but different in or- 
thography and in signification. The following are examples : 
“ John do you know that man, who is passing in the road? No, 
sir; [never saw him before.”—‘ You need not get more than 
enough [flour] for two loaves. Knead the dough well.”—* A 
sea is a very large pond, which you could not see across.”—In 
one or two instances, there is a little of that disagreeable jingle 
of sounds, of which we found so much reason to complain in the 
Pestalozzian Primer : ‘“ John, shall 1 pare you an apple? This 
apple tastes like a pear.”—-“ Here are some berries to eat in 
your milk. Mother, when is that poor negro to be buried, that 
died yesterday ?” In such cases, if the author could have placed 
the words which have the same sound, a little farther apart, he 
might have avoided offending a fastidious ear. And in this con- 
nection we may remark, that in several passages, the author has- 
-sacrificed verisimilitude for the sake of adapting his lessons in a 
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higher degree to the improvement of the learner. This defect 
will not, probably, be discovered by the child ; and we cannot 
say that we wish the author to have written differently. Though 
“the perfection of art is to conceal art,” yet our author has done 
far better, even in occasionally betraying his, than others, who 
have had no art to be concealed. 

We have noticed one passage, which must be obscure to most 
children ; and one, in which there is a departure from that syn- 
plicity wliich is so important in the choice of language addressed 
to the voung. ‘ Some mountains are so high that their heads 
are always covered with ice and snow ;”—just as if the child 
would know, of himself, that the higher any thing is, the colder 
itis. ‘The other passage is as follows : ‘ Good night. Sleep 
as fast as you can, that you may wake as early as the birds do.” 
Now, what is the child to understand by this direction ? It does 
not mean, ‘Go to sleep as soon as you can;’ for if the writer 
had meant so, he would have said so. Either it must mean, 
** Sleep as constantly and as soundly as you can,’ or it must be 
one of those wn-meaning expressions, which are so frequently 
addressed to children by people who are more witty than wise. 
It can hardly be the former of these, because to sleep constantly 
and soundly does not depend on the will of the child. Perhaps 
the writer would at once admit, that the expression means noth- 
tng ; but would say, that it is harmless, and therefore undeserv- 
ing of censure. We do not, indeed, apprehend any serious evil 
from a single expression of this kind. But we must protest, se- 
riously and solemnly, against a certain habit of talking to children, 
which we fear is very common, and which the expression in 
question afforded an opportunity of bringing into view. We re- 
fer to that artificial, fanciful, and forced use of words ; that hab- 
it of punning, of using enigmatical expressions, expressions that 
have a double meaning, and expressions that have no meaning, 
which most of our readers have probably witnessed, though few 
of them may have reflected on its tendency to sophisticate and 
sorrupt the mind of a child. 
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We now proceed to give a more particular account of the con- 
tents of the Franklin Primer.—One page is occupied with direc- 
tions to teachers. The next exhibits the alphabet in the asual 
manner. The following page gives the alphabet in Roman let- 
ters, capital and small, divided into lessons, in which the letters 
are arranged according to similarity of form. The next page 
“ @entains the abs, or duoliteral combinations, together with a few 
c@mbinations of three letters. These are put down just as they 
are in common Spelling Books ; and therefore need an expur- 
gation, to fit them for the use of achild. Ona the following page, 
the regular lessons begin, such as they are to be throughout the 
remainder of the book. First, the words which are to be used in 
the following reading lesson, are arranged in columns, according 
to similarity of sound. To this the author gives the name of * An- 
alysis ;” and to the reading lesson which follows, containing the 
same words, the name of ‘ Composition.” The following is a 
specimen of the Analysis, being a part of the first column: * A, 
may ; he, me, see, she, the, knee; I, eye, eyes, lie, my, pie, rye ; 
go, do, you, to; how, now.” The Analysis is in a larger type 
than the Composition, occupying about double the space. The 
largest type used in this book, however, is smaller than the small- 
est used in Mr. Worcester’s Primer. In bis directions to teach- 
ers, the author says, ** When the child has thoroughly learned 
the letters, and the tables of syllables, let him be exercised in the 
Analysis of the first section of words and sentences, till he can 
spell every word, without mistaking a letter, and is able, without 
spelling, to pronounce the words in the columns from top to bot- 
tom with readiness and propriety ; and then let him read the 
Composition.” In placing a spelling lesson before each reading 
lesson, the Franklin Primer resembles the Pestalozzian Primer. 
In the latter, however, the spelling lessons are neither so long 
nor so difficult, and combinations and sounds that are new are 
introduced systematically and in a slow gradation ;—while, in 
the Franklin Primer, there is scarcely any system or gradation 
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about it ; but all kinds of combinations, and sounds, and difficul- 
ties crowd upon the learner at once. The very first column he 
has to spell and read, making one fourth part of the Analysis of 
the first reading lesson, contains the five dipthongs, ay, ie, ou, ow, 
and oy, besides ee, ye in rye, and the very difficult words eye and 
eyes; the vowel o sounding like vo, in do and to; silent &, in 
knee ; the difficult combinations sh and th ; the letter y used as 
a consonant ; and final mute e used to lengthen the preceding 
vowel, as in take. Of all these difficulties, the child is not pre- 
pared to encounter a single one by what he has learned in the abs. 
The sound ¢ is expressed in five different ways, three of which 
are new to the learner. The other three columns of the Analy- 
sis contain each its share of difficulties. Hence, if the child has 
never read before, he will, in learning these four columns,—all 
of which must be mastered before he can read a sentence of the 
Composition,—find the irregularities and difficulties so various 
and numerous, that analogy will afford him scarcely any guid- 
ance at all. The transition from the abs to the columns which 
form the Analysis, issoabrupt and so great, that his having learn- 
ed the former will be of comparatively little service to him. He 
can scarcely decipher a word himself, but must take each on 
trust, as his teacher pronounces it to him, and remember it as 
well as he can. Either some intermediate lessons should be in- 
serted ; or the alphabet and abs be struck out, and the book no 
longer be called a Primer. 

Our reasons for thinking that a child ought to read a lesson 
before he spells it, were given in our remarks on Mr. Worees- 
ter’s Primer. We see no occasion for arranging words in cole 
umns at all, unless it is done for the purpose of setting the learn- 
er to identify the words which he has before seen ; and this seems 
needless for those who have made some little progress in reading. 
The instructer, if he understands his business, will give out words 
in spelling in such a counection, and in such order, as to make 
the child see that werds of similar orthography have usually a 
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| corresponding similarity of sound ; and also to make him notice 
| the various ways, in which, in many instances, the same sound is 
| represented by different letters or different combinations of letters. 
| He surely need be at no loss to know what words to give out for 
| Spelling ; for he should see to it that the child learns how to spell 
every word. But if he needs any directions as to the order in 
| which he should give out certain words, these might be set down 
_ at the close of the lesson or at the foot of the page, ina small 
type, and not in columns, but in the compact form of continuous 
| lines. In this way, there would be room in the book for a greater 

quantity of reading lessons, or for having these lessons ina lar- 
| ger and fairer type. Even in its present form, it contains per- 
_ haps doable the quantity of matter on 36 pages, that Worcester’s 

Primer contains on 80 pages; and it comes at half the price. 
_ ‘The Franklin Primer contains no pictures of any kind. This 
is, with us, however, no objection at all to the book. For unless 
_ pictures can be applied directly and seriously to the business of 
| teaching, as in Worcester’s Primer, we should prefer to have 
| them excluded from the books in which children learn to read 
# and spell. We are aware that Spelling Books and Primers are 
p usually filled with pictures, for the purpose of alluring children 
P to learn. This practice takes it for granted, and can hardly fail 
, to be so understood by the child, that learning is, in itself, a dis- 
agreeable thing, and can be rendered pleasant only by surround- 
ing it with adventitious charms. This is false ; and therefore 
we regret to have such an impression made on the mind of the 
learner. Another objection is, that such pictures as are usually 
inserted in children’s books, divert the mind of the child from its 
proper object. How can a child be expected to attend closely 
to the manner in which letters are combined in words, and to learn, 
by a careful and patient induction, the various powers of the let- 
ters, ifhis eye and his mind are continually invited to look at and 
admire gaudy colors, or to trace the resemblance between pic- 
tures and the objects which they represent ? Suppose, that when 
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a child takes his book to learn, his favorite play-things should be 
placed before him in the most alluring manner. Would they not 
divert his attention ? Would they not sugge:t ideas foreign from 
the business in which he is professedly engaged ? And would 
they not destroy all relish for the lesson to be learned ? Similar 
to thisis the effect of many, if not most, of the pictures which are 
placed in books designed fur teaching children to read. We 
therefore, we!l pleased as we are with Mr. Worcester’s method 
of teaching, are also well pleased to find, that from the Franklin 
and Pestalozzian Primers, pictures are entirely excluded. 


a 


INFLUENCE OF ACADEMIES ON COMMON SCHOOLS. 


That the academies, at least those of them which have been 
put and sustained ina tolerably respectable condition, have been a 
great accommodation toa few of our inbabitants, cannot be doubt- 
ed. And how few are those, who have received any advantages 
from them, may be easily estimated by comparing the small num- 
ber of children, instructed in them, with the whole namber in the 
Commonwealth. Still these are, or may be, useful institutions. I 
have certainly no desire to lessen the high repute, in which they 
seem tobe held. On the contrary, | wish they were in higher esti- ° 
mation than they really are. And, what is more,l wish they were 
more worthy of that estimation. But they should be apprecia- 
ted for the character which they possess, and never for that which 
they do not possess. And they are not establishments for the in- 
struction of the poor. Neither can they be relied upon as effi- 
eient means for the education of the mass or even a majority of 


' the people ; because, as has been before intimated, their condi- 


tions exclude nineteen twentieths of the whole population of the 
State from a participation of their advantages. If they are suse 
tained, therefore, it must be upon sume other ground. What 
that ground is, it is not my purpose now to inquire. But what 
has been their influence upon the free or town schools ? 

One influence, which they undoubtedly have had, has been, to 
prepare young iustructers some [!] better than they could be pre- 
pared in the town schools themselves. Thisis a good influence. 
And if the same object could not be attained much better by oth- 
er means, it would deserve great consideration in estimating the 
utility, which we are to expect from those establishments for the 
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‘future. But the preparation of instructers for the free schools, 
never formed a part of the original design of the academies. 
They were intended to afford instruction in other and higher 
branches of education, than those usually taught in the free 
schools ; and not merely to give better instruction in the same 
branches. Much less did it come within the scope of their pur- 

oses to give instruction in the science of teaching generally. So 
that the little good derived from them in this respect, is only in- 
cidental. * * * 

But the academies have had another influence upon the pub- 
lic town schools, which has much impaired their ust faulness,and, 
if not soon checked, it will ultimately destroy them. This influ- 
ence, operating for a series of years, has led, already, to the a- 
bandonment of a part of the free school system, and to a depre- 
ciation in the character and prospects of the remaming part. 
And it is working, not slowly, the destruétion of the vital princi- 
ple of the institution, more valuable to us, than any other, for 
the preservation of enlightened freedom. The pernicious influ- 
ence, to which I allude, will be better understood, by taking an 
example of its operation on a.small scale ; -and then extending the 
same principle of examination to the whole State, or to New- 
England. 

Take any ten contiguous towns in the interior of this Com- 
monwealth, aud suppose an academy to be placed in the centre 
of them. An academy, asI have before observed, commonly 
means a corporation, with a township of land in Maine, given 
them by the State, and a pretty convenient house, built general- 
ly by the patriotic subscriptions of those who expect to use it ; 
the instructer being supported, chiefly or altogether, by a sepa- 
rate tax on the scholars. In each of these ten towns, select the 
six individuals, who have families to educate, who set the highest 
value on early education, and who are able to defray the expen- 
ses of the dest which can be had, either in a private school among 
themselves, or at the academy, which, by the supposition, is in 
their neighborhood. Now of what immediate consequence can 
it be to the six families of each town, orto the sixty families of the 
ten towns, whether there be such a thing as a free schvol in the 
Commonwealth or not? They havea general interest in them, 
to be sure, because they have themselves been there instructed, 
and the early associations of childhood and youth are strong; 
and they have a sort of speculative belief, if it be not rather an 
innate sentiment, that free schools make a free people. but. 
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how are their own particular, personal, and immediate interests 
affected? Without any libel upon good nature, these are the 
main springs to human actions. These are the motives which 
find their way soonest to the human heart, and influence most 
powerfully and steadily the opinions of men, and the conduct 
founded upon and resulting from them. 

As soon as difficulties and disagreements, in regard to the free 
schools, arise, as they necessarily must, upon various topics,— 
such as, the amount of money to be raised, the distribution of it 
among the several districts, the manner of appropriation, whether 
it be tothe * summer schools’ or to the ‘ winter schools,’ to pay an 
instructer from this family or from that family, of higher qualifi- 
cations or of lower qualifications, of this or that political or relig- 
ious creed, or a thousand other questions which are constantly 
occurring 3 if any of our six families happen to be dissatisfied or 
disgusted with any course which may be adopted, they will im- 
mediately abandon the free school, and provide for the edu- 
cation of their children in their own way. They may organize 
a private school, for their cwn convenience, upon such princi- 
ples as they most approve. Or, they may send their scholars, 
at an expense trifling to them, to the academy in their neighbor- 
hood. Well, what ifthey do? The free schools remain, all 
taxes are paid, cheerfully, for their support, and the number of 
scholars is lessened. What is the evil of their sending their chil- 
dren somewhere else to be educated ? We should, at first, suppose 
that it would be an advantage ; inasmuch as the amount of mon- 
ey to be expended would be left the same, and the number of 
pupils to receive the benefit of it would be considerably dimin- 
ished. 

But the evils of this course, and of the general policy of the 
State government, which has led to it, are very serious ones. 
When the six individuals of any country town, who are, by the 
supposition, firstin point of wealth and interest in the subject, 
and who will generally be also first in point of intelligence and 
influence in town affairs, withdraw their children from the com- 
mon schools; there are, [is] at for some time, withdrawn a por- 
tion of intelligence from their direction and [of] heartfelt inter- 
est from their support. This intelligence is needed, to man- 
age the delicate and important concerns of the schools. And 
this heartfelt interest is needed, to lead the way to improve- 
ments, to stimulate and encourage larger and larger appropria- 
tions, and to ensure vigilance in their expenditure. Patriotism 
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and philanthropy are dull motives to exertions for the improve- 
ment of common schools, compared with parental affection. And 
this quickening power has goue off to the academies, or some 
where else, with the children who are the objects of it. 

Look at the operation of this influence of the academies upon the 
free schools, on a still smaller scale. Examine the condition of the 
latter in the very towns, where academies are placed ; and where, 
if their influence be a happy one, we should expect to find the 
common schools in the best condition. What is the fact? From 
observation, and from information collected from authentic sour- 
ces, the assertion may be hazarded, that the condition of the free 
schools will be found, on examination, to be worse, Jar worse, in 
those towns than in any others. And it is for this plain reason : 
because those, who can barely affurd the expense of tuition, will 
send their children to the academy, which the State or benevo- 
lent individuals have built up for their accommodation, and give 
themselves no farther trouble about the free schools, but to pay 
the tax-bill for their support when it is presented. 

Thus the men, who would have the most interest in the wil 
ject, the most intelligence, and the most leisure to conduct the 
concerns of the town schools, secede from them, and join them- 
selves to other institutions. Abolish the academy, and leave 
these six families of each town to the free schools alone, and you 
would find all their powers assiduously employed to put them in 
the best condition possible. Or rather, put the free schools in a 
state to afford as good instruction as the academies now do, and 
you would supersede in a great degree the necessity of them. 
And it is apprehended, that it would be quite easy, to place them 
‘upon a footing to give even better instruction, at least in all the 
elementary branches ofa common education, than the academies 
now give or ever have given.—Carter’s Essays on Popular Ed- 
ucation. 


While we believe that there is much weight in the remarks of 
_ Mr Carter, and that bis suggestions are worthy of serious consid- 
eration, we are inclined to doubt, the expediency of ‘ abolishing’ 
all academies and private schools. It is not always, perhaps aot 
often, in the power of “ six families” to control the affairs of a 
whole town. Their efforts to have the schools well organised and 


furnished with competent teachers, are often defeated by the in- 
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jiference of the multitude, who know not a good school from 
a poor one ; or by the opposition of those wliose love of mon- 
ey is greater than their desire for the improvement of their 
children in knowledge and virtue. And when these “ six fam- 
ilies” have ‘assiduously employed all their powers to put the 
schools in the best condition possible,’ but without effect, what 
shall they do ? Must they send their children to schools, which, 
they verily believe, are so badly taught and managed as to be lit- 
tle better than none, and sometimes even worse ? They have not 
leisure, and some of them perhaps have not ability, to instruct their 
children at home. Why then shall they not be permitted to ‘ aban- 
don the free schools,and provide for the education of their children 
in their own way ?” Why saall they not be permitted to ‘urganise 
a private school, npon such principles as they approve,” and to em- 
ploy in it an intelligent instructer, whose method of teaching 
they approve ? Or, if there is, in the neighborhood, an academy, 
where better instruction is given than at the town schools, why 
may they not avail themselves of its advantages, to obtain an ed- 
ucation for their children, whose improvement and welfare are 
so dear to them ? And there is one “ good influence” of such an 
academy or private school on the free schools, which Mr. Car- 
ter seems to have overlooked. It will be “ a light shining in a 
dark place,” and tending to open the eyes of the common people 
tothe importance of putting their schools in a better condition. 
The degraded condition of the common schools cannot be per- 
_ceived by those who have nothing better with which to compare 
‘them. But let an elevated standard of comparison be erected in 
the midst of them ;—let a school be established, in which better 
instruction is given in the same branches ; and all who will take 
the trouble to observe, will discover the difference between a good 
) Instructer and a poor one ; and between a well regulated school, 
and one that has no regulations at all. 

__ If, however, the common schools were what they ought to be ; 
,—if they were what we hope Mr. Carter’s Seminary and the va- 
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rious other means now in operation, will ere long make them ; |. 


there would be no occasion for private schools or academies to 
teach the same branches that are taught in the primary schools, 
But there would still be need of academies, or something equiv- 
alent, to fit young men for college, andto give instruction in 
those higher branches of an English education, as itis called, to 
which only a few families in a town are able, or disposed, to have 
their children attend. In populous towns, indeed, these branch- 
es are, or may be, taught at a High School, which forms a part 
of the system of public schools; and where the population is 
more scattered, if several contiguous towns would unite, and es- 
tablish a central institution of an elevated character, into which 
those only should be admitted, who had completed the course 
prescribed in the district schools, and from which the branches 
taught in those schools should be excluded, it might supersede 
the necessity of an academy, and might answer a better purpose 
than academies now do. 

In wishing for the improvement of common schools, we do not 
wish, as many seem to do, that the higher branches should be 
taught in them. We donot wishthe instructer of a common 
school, however well qualified he may be to do it, to teach Nat- 
ural Philosophy or Chemistry, Rhetoric or Logic, Navigation, 
Surveying, or Algebra. For, in the first place, though he may 
have two or three scholars qualified to pursue some of these 
branches, he can seldom make out a class large enough to jus- 
tify his devoting so much time and attention to them, as these 
higher studies, to be profitable, require. And, in the second 
place, by teaching the higher branches, he withdraws a portion 


of time and interest from the elementary branches, and thus f 


injures the schvol as a whole, for the sake of venefiting a few in- 
dividuals. In some of our country district schools, this injudi- 
cious course has been pursued ; and not only History, Rhetoric, 
and Chemistry, but even Latin and Greek have been taught to 
ene or two scholars, while the great majority of the school were 
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very imperfectly instructed in the elements of Reading, Writing, 
and Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar. This is 
‘paying tithes of mint, anise, and cummin, and neglecting the 
weightier matters of the law.” The proper business of a teacher 
in a commen school, is to give thorough instruction in the ele- 
mentary branches of useful knowledge ; and in doing this, he 
will find enough to do, without dabbling in things out of his 
province. 


= = 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MOUNT PLEASANT CLASSICAL INSTITUTION. 


The following, copied from the Recorder and Telegraph, is 
the substance of a circular which has been issued, developing 
the plan of the institution about to be established in Amherst, 
Mass. of which some notice has already appeared in cur pages. 

“ Assuming the fact, that that education is the most perfect 
which developes, in the best manner, all the powers of the man, 
this Institution, founded on the liberal and enlightened principles 
of the best German and Swiss Schools, will, so far as possible, 
be condycted upon philosophical principles : constant reference 
being had to the intellectual habits and capabilities of the student, 
and unwearied effort being made to cherish a proper degree of 
enthusiasm for his pursuits.—Pupils will be admitted between 
the ages of six and fifteen ; and receive a thorough and elevated 
course of preparation for college, business, or professional stady, 
according to the wishes of parents.—It is deemed of importance, 
that they enter the Institution very young, before any irregular 
habits may have been formed.—The religious instruction of the 
establishment will be that of cheerful and enlightened piety, 
speaking out inevery day intercourse ; familiar lectures in chap- 
el, with the reading of the scriptures, &c.—The departments of 
study will embrace Reading and Writing, in the various lan- 
guages taught, Geography, Drawing, Elocution, Rhetoric, Belles 
Lettres, the Ancient and Modern Languages, the Mathematical 
and Physical Sciences, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Civ- 
il Polity, &c.—Regular daily exercise will be taken in the Gym- 
nasium under the direction of a Master.—Particular attention 
will be paid to the formation of courteous and gentlemanly de- 











‘ | portment in the pupils.—The Police of the establishment will be 


ttrictly snpervisory—the Principals, or their Associates, remain- 
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ing in constant and familiar intercourse with the students, bot 
during their studies and diversions—the pupils never, except in 
special cases, leaving the Family but in their company. 

The department of Governess will be sustained by a. Lady of 
Education and Piety, whose happiness ij will be to treat the pu- 
pils with the kind and affectionate attentions of a mother.— 
There will be two vacations in a year—the one continuing two 
weeks from the Ist of April; the other three weeks from the 
fourth Thursday in August.—The whole annual charge, includ- 
ing’ taiiioa, board, room, furaiture, fuel, lights and washing. will 
be Tw» Hundred dollars, one half to be paid in advance.—The 
annual course of study will commence the first of June.—Let- 
ters may be addressed to Mes-rs. F. Fettowes & C. Cotton, 
Ainheist, Mass. “Amherst, Mass. Jan. 1827. 





, YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The editors of the Boston Recorder & Telegraph have com- | 
menced a publicatioa with this title, designed “ for the special | 


use of childrea and youth.” [t is published weekly, in the folio 
form, on a s:n ill sheet, at one dollar a year in advance, and one 
dollar fifty cents if not paid in advance. It is neatly printed, on 


good paper, and commenced the first of June. Tne following | 


extracts from the Prospectus develope the plan of the publica- 
tion. 


“The capacities of children and the peculiar situation and | 


duties of youth, require select and appropriate reading. And 
while adults have various periodical publications, which they 


consider highly valuable, the younger part of the community | 


seem to require that the same means be prepared for their grat- 


ification and improvement. ‘T'his isa day of peculiar care | 


for Youth. Christians feel that their children must be trained 
up for Christ. Patriots and philanthropists are making rapid 
improvements in every orauch of education. Literature, science, 
liberty, and religion are extending in the earth. The human 
mind is becoming emancipated from the bondage of ignorance 
and superstition. Our children are born to higher destinies 
than their fathers ; they will be actors in a far advanced period 
of the church and the world. Let their minds be formed, their 
hearts prepared, and their characters moulded for the scenes and 
the duties of a brighter day. 

The contents of the proposed work will be miscellaneous, 
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though articles of a religious character will be most numerous. It 
will not take the form of discussion er argument, and controver- 
sy will be entirely excluded. [It will aim to inculeate truth by 
brief narratives, familiar illustrations, short biographies, and 
amusing anecdotes. It will attempt to excite attention to good 
things by entertaining matter; and yet every thing frivolous or 
injurious will be avoided. Its several departments will comprise 
religion, morals, manners, habits, filial duties, books, amusements, 
schools, and whatever may be thought truly useful, either in this 
life or the life to come. It will, of course, be a constant advo- 
cate, and we hope an efficient helper, of Sabbath Schools, Bible 
Classes, and the various means which are in operation for form- 
ing the characters of the rising generation on the standard of the 
Bible. 

This publication, so far as we know, is of a new kind. There 
are Tract and Sabbath School Magazines, very useful for youth, 
as well as others, but confined to their appropriate spheres. 
There are Literary Magazines for youth, which exclude reli- 
gious tupics ; and others for mere amusement, whose influence 
is unfavorable to religion and morals. There are publications, 
devoted to the subject of education ; but intended more for the 
pareat and teacher, than for the child and pupil. Any or all of 
these occupy only in part the ground which we propose to take. 
A small weekly journal, which should entertain their children 
and insensibly instruct them; which should occupy leisure hours, 
and turn them to good account; which should sanction and aid 
parental counsel and pulpit admonition ; which should, in an ea- 
sy and familiar manner, warn against the ways of trangression, 
error, and ruin, and allure to those of virtue and piety ;—a jour- 
nal of this description ‘has long been desired by anxious Chris- 
tian parents,—or at least they have felt the wants which this is 
intended to supply. The little they have had in this way in the 
Recorder and other publications, has excited their wishes for 
mores and those to whom our present planhas been named, have 
hailed it with much satisfaction. 

If the publication proceeds, we shall hope to receive aid from 
such friends as can write feelingly for children and youth, and 
bring their language to their capacities. For ourselves as edi- 
tors, we can only say that we are fathers, and we hope Christian 
fathers, who know practically the anxieties of parents ; that we 
have access to many sources of supply for such a paper; and 
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that we trust our manver of conducting the Recorder has been 
such, as to inspire a good degree of confidence in the minds of 
our readers, that what few talents we may have will be faithfully 
applied to the direction of the Youth’s Companion.” 


The following paragraph is extracted from the Recorder of 
June 29. 


** The Youth’s Companion begins to be in demand for Sab- 
bath Schools ; and is adapted to them in two respects. We hope 
each number will contain one article at least, which will be suit- 
able for teachers and superintendents to read to their scholars, 
and furnish them with the ground work of remarks. It is also 
suited to be read by the scholars during the week, and circulat- 
ed among them like books from a library, if they do not have one 
for each family. In this way, the impressions they receive at 
the Sabbath School] would be confirmed ; they would talk to- 
gether of the contents of their little paper; and the labors of 
their Teachers and Ministers would be rendered more easy and 
delightful. 

We have the numbers from the beginning still on hand, and 
will furnish them at the advance price to new subscribers, until 
further notice.” 


LANCASTERIAN SCHOOLS. 


Joseph Lancaster, the celebrated founder of the Lancasterian 
system of instruction, arrived at New-Haven a few days since 
from the island of St. Croix. He has been travelling in differ- 
ent parts of South America for several years, and has attempted 
to introduce his schools in Caraccas and other places in Colom- 
bia. His plans, we understand, have not been successful, and 
he has left that country dissatisfied. — Rec. & Tel. 
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Errata.—lIn No. 14 the following errors occurred, and should have been noticed in 
our last : P. 215, 1. 9 from the bot. for that read them.—P. 216, Il. 4 & 5 from the bot. dele 
“« the difference between,” “ with your eyesshut :” so asto make the a read, 
““ How would you tellan orange froma lemon ?”’—P. 219, 1.6. for “ rail. Say,” read, 
* rail. Say,” and put a semicolon after the next word, Saul. |.12,forno read do.—P. 221, 
}. 2, for too read to, 
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THe TeAcHER’s Gwuine is published semi-monthly, at one dollar a year, to he paid 
within the year : #f delayed beyond that time, $1,50. To those who procure subscribers 
and pay in advance, every sixth copy gratis. 
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